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The Sacred Heart 


DAPHNE POCHIN MOULD 


Ir is probable that the worst excesses of “repository art” are to be | 
found among the attempts to represent the Sacred Heart. The | 
very sublimity of the subject, the difficulty of realising the splen- 
dour and magnificence of the fire of the love of God symbolised 
by the Sacred Heart even before attempting to translate such ! 
concepts into visual terms, has seemingly reduced Catholic artists 
to a stammering incompetence. The result is to give outsiders an | 
entirely false idea of what Catholic devotion to the Sacred Heart | 
means, and even to make some inside the Church think of it as | 
something non-essential, even to ‘“‘dismiss it as a form of piety 
based on the emotions instead of on man’s higher nature, and | 
therefore more suited to women.” “Indeed,” continues the Pope, | 
in condemning this attitude, “they see in it something not quite: 
suited to educated men.” 


i 
y 
( 


Last year, 1956, saw the centenary of the extension to the whole 
Church of the Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and the pub- 
lication of an encyclical letter, Haurietis Aquas, in which the Pope 
summarises Catholic teaching on the Sacred Heart and shows how 
the devotion has gradually developed into the form in which we 
have it today. It is, of course, no new devotion, or new idea. The 
encyclical begins with a study of God’s love for man in the Old 
Testament, quotes from the Canticle of Canticles, ““Put me as a 
seal upon Thy heart, as a seal upon Thy arm: for love is strong as. 
death, jealousy as hard as hell. The lamps thereof are fire and | 
flames.” ; 


~~ 


1. “The Sacred Heart.” Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XII, Haurietis Aquas, 
1956. Translated by the Rev. Geoffrey Crawford. Catholic Truth Society, 
London. 9d. 
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The Pope points out that the covenant between God and the 
Chosen People was “‘a pact not only forged by the bonds of God’s 
supreme lordship and man’s proper obedience, but also strength- 
ened and nourished by the higher motives of love. For the supreme 
motive for obeying God, offered to the people of Israel, was not 
that fear of God’s punishments which the thunder that rolled and 
the lightning that flashed from the peak of Mount Sinai struck into 
their hearts, but rather the charity they owed to God. As it was 
written: ‘Hear, O Israel! The Lord our God is one Lord. Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole strength. And these words, which 
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I enjoin upon thee today, shall be in thy heart’. 


Only much later, would the heart of the Word Incarnate come 
to be seen and venerated as the symbol and the summary of God’s 
love but already in Old Testament times, this love was partly 
revealed to the Jewish people, pointing the way to the coming of 
the Saviour. At the Incarnation, the Word was made flesh, taking 
to Himself a true and perfect human nature, with of course, an 
ordinary human heart. Men have always regarded the heart as the 
seat of the emotions, especially connected with love and hate: 
from the purely medical or scientific point of view the heart may 
play a lesser role in our lives, but its symbolic use is rooted in 
ordinary speech and thought: we speak of someone being “‘hard 
hearted,” show Cupid’s darts piercing a heart on cards for St. 
Valentine’s day. 


Because men have always looked upon the heart in this symbolic 
manner, the Sacred Heart of Our Lord comes to be worshipped by 
Catholics as ‘“‘the noblest part of His human nature, united hypo- 
statically to the Person of the Word of God.” So then, the Pope 
goes on, “‘the Heart of Jesus, more than all the other members of 
His body, is the natural pointer to, or symbol of, His boundless 
charity towards humankind” and he quotes the statement by 
Pope Leo XIII that in the Sacred Heart there is ‘‘a symbol, nay 
an express image, of the infinite charity of Jesus Christ, which 
moves us to love Him in return.” 


. The Pope goes on to write of the love of Christ manifest in His 
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life on earth, ‘‘it is especially from the pages of the Gospel that a 
light shines forth upon us, illumined and strengthened by which — 
we are able to enter the sanctuary of His Heart, and in company 
with the Apostle of the Gentiles to wonder at ‘the abundant riches 
of His (God’s) grace, in His bounty towards us in Christ Jesus’.” 
From Mary’s “‘fiat,” the Heart of Jesus begins to “‘pulsate with 
love, divine and human,” in every action of Our Lord, the “very | 
heart of God Himself is made manifest,’ and the Pope quotes 
from St. Gregory the Great: ‘““Learn to know the Heart of God in 
the words of God, and thou shalt sigh more ardently for things 
eternal.” 


“The Sacred Heart of Jesus partakes most intimately in the 
life of the Word made Flesh, and therefore, no less than the other 
members of His human nature, is as it were an instrument which 
the Godhead has taken up and uses in the work of His grace and 
His omnipotence. There can therefore be no doubt that this Heart 
of Jesus is the lawful symbol of that boundless charity which 
moved our Saviour to shed His Blood and so to enter into mystical 
marriage with the Church. ‘Through charity He suffered for the 
Church, that He might unite her to Himself as His Bride’ (St. 
Thomas: Sum. Theol. Suppl. q 42, a 1 ad 3m). And so from the 
wounded Heart of the Redeemer was born the Church, as the 
dispenser of the Blood of our Redemption; and from the same 
Heart flows in copious abundance the grace of the Sacraments, 
from which the Church’s children drink supernal life, as we say in 
the sacred Liturgy: ‘From riven Heart is born the Church, espoused 
to Christ,’ and, ‘Who from out His Heart pours grace’ (hymn a 
Vespers, Feast of the Sacred Heart). Of the meaning of this symbo 
the early Fathers and writers of the Church were not unaware, an 
St. Thomas Aquinas seems to echo their words, when he writes: 
‘From the side of Christ there flowed water for washing and blood 
for redeeming. And so the blood that flowed is associated with th 
sacrament of the Eucharist, and the water with the sacrament o 
Baptism. Baptism however has its power to make clean from thé 
efficacy of the Blood of Christ.” Now what is written here of the 
side of Christ, wounded and laid open by the soldier, is als¢ 
applicable to His Heart, which the lance’s thrust certainly reache 
in as much as the soldier’s purpose in wielding it was to mak 
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certain beyond all doubt that Jesus Christ ctucified was dead. 
Hence the wound in the Sacred Heart of the dead Christ is for all 
times a vivid image of that spontaneous charity whereby God gave 
His Only-begotten Son to redeem men, and whereby Christ has 
loved us so vehemently that He immolated Himself for us a bleed- 
ing victim on Calvary’s hill.’’ 


The encyclical shows thus the real meaning of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, demonstrates how it is implicit in the writings of the 
early Fathers of the Church, indeed in the whole life of the Church, 
and then goes on to indicate how it came to take an explicit form 
and symbolism. Devotion to the Five Wounds was a very popular 
mediaeval form of piety, and it is easy to see how such a devotion 
led on to the idea of explicit devotion to the Sacred Heart itself. 
The Pope cites some of the saints who helped forward this move- 
ment, St. Bonaventure, St. Gertrude, St. Peter Canisius and St. 
Francis de Sales, together with three great Dominican saints, 
St. Albert the Great, St. Catherine of Siena and Blessed Henry 
Suso. These were the forerunners who prepared the way for the 
more definite formulation of the devotion brought about by the 
work of St. John Eudes (1601-1680) and of St. Margaret Mary 
(1647-1690) together with her saintly confessor, Blessed Claude 
e la Colombiére. To St. John Eudes we owe the first liturgical 
office to be celebrated in honour of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the 
feast being celebrated for the first time on 20th October, 1672, 
ith the approval of many of the French bishops. 


The Pope sums up the work of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, 
nd of Claude de la Colombiére, S.J., who helped her to forward 
the devotion, as a crystallisation of the concept of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart together with the addition of some new elements, 
specially that of making loving reparation to Our Lord. 


In fact, in the visions granted to St. Margaret Mary, we can 
race a pattern familiar in Catholic life and in the development of 
pecial devotions based on concepts which have in fact always 
een part of the Faith but which now receive direction and applica- 
ion, a special form suited to the new needs of the Church. Some- 
ing of the same sort seems to apply to the Rosary, for example, 
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if the tradition of the vision seen by St. Dominic is true: the ideas 
behind the Rosary have always been a part of the Faith, but in 
response to changing conditions, they are given a definite shape. 
and form, crystallised into a definite devotion onto which the 
ordinary people can take a firm grip. So then the Pope can point 
out that in the visions seen by St. Margaret Mary, there was nothing 
new added to Catholic doctrine but “Their vital importance, 
however, lies in this: that Christ our Lord, by displaying His 
Sacred Heart, willed, in a most powerful and unheard of way, to 
arouse the hearts of men to contemplate and adore the mystery of 
God’s most merciful love for the human race. In these unique 
revelations Christ again and again clearly indicated His Heart 
as the symbol by which men might be drawn to a knowledge an 
appreciation of His love; and at the same time He established I 
as a sign and pledge of mercy and grace for the Church in the need 
of our times.’’ He notes furthermore as evidence that the cult i 
truly the legitimate development of the principles of Christia' 
doctrine in that the Church approved the liturgical Feast of th 
Sacred Heart before she gave approval to the writings of Margare 
Mary. 


The encyclical gives little space to the promises which formed 
part of St. Margaret Mary’s record of her visions, and of whic’ 
the most well known and loved is that attached to the First Friday: 
The Pope is however careful to set these promises in their prop 
place, to encourage the devotion but to indicate that we must n 
practise it merely for the sake of the promises and lay ourselv 
open to a charge of excessive self-love or self-interest. ““Wherefo 
all must be fully persuaded that in our worship of the august Hea 
of Jesus the external practices of piety are not the most importa 
thing. Nor should we see the chief reason for this worship in tl 
blessings which Christ our Lord promised in private revelation 
For these blessings were promised precisely in order that mé 
might fulfil more fervently the principal duties of the Catho 
religion, that is love and expiation, to the more effective enri 
ment of their own spiritual life.” 


From St. Margaret Mary’s time on, the propagation of devoti¢ 
to the Sacred Heart must be seen against the harsh and gloo 
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tenets of Jansenism: the very antithesis of all that the Sacred Heart 
sums up and symbolises. Jansenism died out, but the Church today 
is faced by even greater dangers, of atheistic Communism and of 
materialism, which she can boldly confront with the symbol of the 
Sacred Heart and all that it implies. ““Could we,” asks the Pope, 
“find a more excellent form of devotion, or one which accords 
more perfectly with the essential spirit of the Catholic Faith, or 
is more apt to succour the Church and the human race in the needs 
of the present day?’’ The cult of the Sacred Heart of Jesus is a 
bulwark against those who attack the Church and who hate God, 
and at the same time the means to lead both the family and the 
state back to the love of God and of their neighbour. 


The encyclical also notes how right ’it is that Catholics who 
have received the life of grace from Christ through Mary, should 
“after paying their rightful homage to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
also render to the loving Heart of their heavenly Mother the 
corresponding debt of filial loyalty, love, gratitude and reparation.” 


So then the Pope writes that it is “impossible to enumerate the 
shower of heavenly blessings which the cult of the Heart of Jesus 
brings down on the souls of the Christian Faithful. It purifies them. 
It renews them with supernal comfortings. It incites them to the 
successful quest of all the virtues . . . For on the one hand it is 
clear that this cult (if we consider its special meaning) is a most 
excellent act of religion; since it involves on our part a total and 
nreserved intention of giving and consecrating ourselves to the 
Divine Redeemer’s love, to which love His wounded Heart is a 
iving pointer and symbol. While on the other hand it is equally, 
if not more clear that the principal idea of this cult or devotion is 
hat we should ourselves make a return of love to the Divine Love. 
or it is only by force of charity that the hearts of men can be 
rought fully and perfectly to accept the sovereignty of Almighty 
od, when, that is, the affection of our human love so cleaves to 
he will of God as to become, so to speak, one thing with it; as it 
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s written, ‘He who is joined to the Lord is one spirit’. 


The Mass of the Sacred Heart 


HiLary O’NEILL, O.P. 


The designs of his heart stand firm, generation after generation. 
(Introit of Mass of Sacred Heart 


THE Mass of the Sacred Heart has so many marvellously helpf 
ideas that a selection is difficult to make. The Introit (Ps. 32) urge 
us to praise and thank God for his benign, eternal providence 
which has been so graciously solicitous about the-needs of hi 
people down the ages. ““The designs of his heart stand firm, gener 
tion after generation; he will protect their lives and feed them t 
time of famine.” How wonderfully have these eternal desig 
reached fulfilment in the Incarnation of God’s own Son? And ho 
tangibly does the Sacred Heart of Jesus reveal the ineffable lo 
behind them? “The Son of man came to serve others and to gi 
his life a ransom for the lives of many” (Mt. 20:28). Not only do 
he feed his people—the members of his Mystical Body—with t 
bread of doctrine but with his own most sacred body and blo 
in the Eucharist. In Christ’s Sacred Heart, then, God’s plan 
seen to be realised. “It was his loving design, centred in Chri 
to give history its fulfilment by resuming everything in hi 
(Ephes. 1:9). 


The Gospel brings us to Calvary to hear St. John tell how one 
the soldiers, to make sure that Our Lord was already dead, thr 
his spear into his left side. “And immediately blood and wai 
flowed out.”’ The Preface explains the significance of the open si 
“So that his heart, the storehouse of divine bounty, being thi 
opened, might pour out upon us streams of compassion and gra’ 
and that the heart that never ceased to burn with love of us mi 
be a haven of rest for the devout, and for the penitent an o 
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doorway to salvation.” As St. John contemplates the scene he 
recalls the prophecy (Zach. 12:10); “they will look upon him 
whom they have pierced.” Pére Lagrange, O.P. (The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ,) expands its thought in striking language. ‘“That 
prophecy which the evangelist repeats, is fulfilled anew by long 
generations of the Christian faithful. Contemplative souls run 
through the mysteries of Christ’s life, but they stop before the 
wound in his side, and, entering in, they penetrate to his very heart. 
The blood that flowed from it is the symbol of redemption; the 
water, the symbol of baptism, which derives its power from the 
blood with which it mingles. In addition, the Fathers of the Church 
have seen in that wound the opening whence the Church came 
forth. It is the most sacred of the stigmata that Jesus has kept in 
his glorified body.” 


With these thoughts in mind, though so insufficiently grasped, 
we can only wish with St. Paul (Epistle) that we could even faintly 
“measure in all its breadth and length and depth the love of 
Christ.”” The Apostle gloried in the fact that he was chosen ‘“‘to 
make known to the Gentiles the unfathomable riches of Christ, 
of publishing to the world the plan of this mystery, kept hidden 
from the beginning of time in the all-creating mind of God.” How 
ardently we should hope St. Paul’s prayer be realised in us: “may 
Christ find a dwelling place through faith in your hearts; may 
your lives be rooted in love, founded on love”’ (Epistle). 


As we prayerfully think over these rich, stirring passages from 
Sacred Scripture we must surely be moved to a greater sense of 
gratitude and sorrow for sin. The Collect indeed suggests a very 

pt programme. We should offer the Lord “‘devout homage, loving 
service and fitting reparation.”’ We have had the most appropriate 
eans of expressing our faith and adoration during Mass and 
oly Communion. This devout homage will pass over into loving 
ervice when we make the serious effort to love the Mass during 
he day. That is, when we aim at making our activity an expression 

f our sincere desire to do God’s will lovingly and voluntarily in 

nion with Our Divine Mediator, Christ Our Lord. ‘“‘I do always 
he things that please him’’ (Jn. 7:29), is Our Lord’s own summary 

f his life, As for suitable reparation, our daily life, if lived thus, 
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will also be reparatory. For all “good works” are not only meri- 
torious and impetratory in value but make satisfaction too for sin. 
They can “‘pay the debt which the afflictions of, Christ still leave 
to be paid for the sake of his body, the Church” (Col. 1:24). 


This idea of reparation was very forcefully urged by Pius XI 
(‘“‘Miserentissimus Redemptor’’ May, 1928). He gave many appeal- 
ing reasons to convince us of how salutary this great work really is. 
I will quote only one of them. It is given in his answer to the question 
as to how it could be possible to console the Heart of Christ now 
when he reigns in the glory of heaven. “If in view of our futur 
sins, foreseen by him,” says the Pope, “‘the soul.of Jesus becami 
sorrowful even unto death, there can be no doubt that by hi 
prevision at the same time of our acts of reparation, he was in som 
way comforted when ‘there appeared an angel from heaven’ 
(Luke 22:43) to console that heart of his bowed down by sorro 
and anguish.” 


What an inspiring idea to compare the reparation we now mak 
to “taking the place of the angel who comforted the Sacred Hea 
of Jesus in his agony in the garden”? It should provide adequat 
stimulus to take up the cross of work and duty daily for love o 
Christ. Besides this, it should lead us to seek opportunity to mak 
explicit acts of reparation. Communions of reparation and th 
holy hour are commended in the same Encyclical. 


These reflections will possibly lead us, like St. Paul (Epistle 
“to fall on our knees before the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in adoring wonderment and in heartfelt gratitude. And fittingl 
one would say, the Secret could express our sentiments. ‘Gi 
heed, we pray thee, Lord, to the unutterable love of thy dear Son’ 
heart. Let our offering be a gift accepted by thee, and an atone 
ment for our sins: through the same Jesus Christ Our Lord.” 


Saints and Ourselves 


DESMOND CRYAN 


For many of us the saints never come to life. We fail to think of 
them as ordinary beings like ourselves. Says Fr. E. Robo, author 
of Two Portraits of St. Teresa of Lisieux, ““The public at large will 
not realise that saints are born with the same blemishes and 
imperfections as we all are, and that they do not reach perfection 
without endless struggles and occasional failures and mistakes.” 


This is the first truth to be grasped about the saints—that they’ 
were real people and differ from the rest of us only in that they 
led lives very pleasing to God. But “only” is not the word— 
because that is the great difference between us and the saints. 
But they were not inhabitants of another planet. They were humans. 
And both to us and them God gives more or less equal opportunities. 
But they made full use of theirs. Needless to say that very many 
of us do not. 


The saints found the secret of successful living—of living, that 
is, as God wishes a person in their circumstances of life to live 
There is no walk of life that a saint has not trodden as perfectly 
as a human can. There are saints for priests and monks and nuns, 
as we would expect, but there are saints for every one of us too, 
whether we are married or unmarried, worker or employer, have 
had a life during which we sinned much, or are unspotted from 
Baptism. 


From cultivating the friendship of a saint or saints by studying 
tis or their lives you can win yourself an especial advocate in 
1eaven, for a saint is bound to implore greater graces for those 
yn earth striving to emulate his example. Some saints have a greater 
ippeal for us than others. Not to develop a devotion to our favourite 
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through laziness or thoughtlessness is to miss much. It does not | 
cost a great deal of time or effort to read up about our particular | 
saint, occasionally to think over his life, to visit his shrine sometimes | 
and to pray or light a candle there. 


A special attraction for “our” saint grows and he or she becomes | 
more and more real while at the same time we live lives made} 
better by drawing, often subconsciously, on the inspiration the} 
saint’s life affords. This follows naturally because we have the 
saint to advocate for us once we are in his or her “school.” And 
“school” does not here tend to exclusiveness—because everyone} 
can fit into the pattern of sanctity followed by some saint. There 
is such a thing as kindred souls—souls, that is, who bear a special] 
likeness to one another in somewhat the same way as we bear 
a physical resemblance to others. ; 


However dissimilar in character or in the circumstances of their 
lives, the common feature of all the saints’ lives is their constant,| 
lifelong effort to live by their conception of what God wanted o 
them. None of them could have become saints but for their constan 
and unwearying search for direction from God not only in the 
big events, the important decisions of their lives, but even in the 
small, seemingly unimportant details. They discover a new standard 
as it were. Some things weren’t to be held as big and important 
and others, small and unimportant, to be scarcely worth bothering 
about. All things, they learned, big or small, are important and 
nothing is too small not to be worth the effort of finding out God’s 
will on it. It was in exactly fashioning their lives by their discover 
of what God wanted of them that they found the path to sanctity) 


Like many of them we too find many problems in the beginning 
—indeed there will always be problems—brought about by th 
inevitable conflict between our wanting to do just as we pleas 
and our desire to do as we ought. There is even a difficulty aj 
times of finding out what we ought to do, in other words, oj 
determining what is God’s Will for us in particular circumstances} 
We cannot always know with certainty. 


But we have aids. Firstly, we can equip ourselves with knowledg 
of Catholic teaching. We can find out by reading and study wha 
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the Church’s attitude to this or that is. When we know her attitude, 
we know God’s. And we are left in no doubt what ours should 
be. Secondly, we can try to bring home to ourselves the enormity 
of sin, and how detestable to God it is—both in us and our 
neighbour. God expects us to avoid it and to help our neighbour 
to avoid it too. If this important vizw becomes impressed upon us, 
we shall subconsciously seek to avert falling into it ourselves and, 
where opportunity presents, prevent our neighbour too. If my 
friend comes to me looking for the loan of ten shillings, I will 
because I am his friend refuse him if I know that he will spend it 
getting drunk. I will not let my natural impulse as his friend to 
outweigh my regard to what God wants, 


When inclined to become discouragéd by our failures—and 
which of us does not at some time or another—it is consoling to 
know that others before us faced the same difficulties. It is even 
more consoling to see how they overcame them. There is a saint 
to give us an example of Christian victory over every type of sin. 


It is inspiring too to see how many of the saints, from the most 
unpromising circumstances, wrested the means to lead a good 
life. We see that we have a wrong attitude when we say “Oh, I 
too would lead a holy life if I were in such circumstances instead 
of those in which I find myself.” That outlook—which almost 
more than anything else frustrates God’s plans for us—cannot 
honestly be held once the lesson is learnt that it is precisely in our 
present circumstances that we can find sanctity. Unless, of course, 
we see quite unmistakably that a change in our circumstances is 
called for. Perhaps a study of a saint’s life will lead us to the 


conviction that we should make this change. 
} 


Above all, the saints give us an example of how to face death. 
Their lives prepared them for death—so that when their last hours 
drew close, they felt no primeval fear of the unknown. Rather 
did they feel full of hope and cheered by the thought that Christ 
and His Blessed Mother awaited them at the other side of the 
dark grave. They approached the grave, in the spirit of one going 

n an eternal holiday, the work, worry and stress of life on earth 
now behind them for ever. For us they must stand forth as intrepid 
dioneers who have established a beachhead on the shores of Eternity. 


: 
: 
' 
} 
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Bethany 


GLADYS V. TOWERS 


THE house at Bethany, which the Saviour visited, was dear t 
Him as the home of His friends. Here lived Martha, energetic an 
devoted, who made a sublime act of faith in the divinity of Jesus 
and Mary, who chose the better part, her faith evident when sh 
said: “If you had been here my brother had not died.” 


Tradition identifies Mary with the sinner who wept for her fault 
at the Saviour’s feet, which she dried with her hair and anoint 
with spikenard, the “‘scent of which filled the whole house.” The 
was heard the absolution “Thy sins are forgiven.’’ Magdale 
lived henceforth with sinless Martha; stood at the foot of thi 
Cross with the Immaculate Mother of God and was chosen t 
announce the resurrection of Our Lord, the first lay apostle i 
the Church. 


Scripture thus introduces a modern religious Order: the Con 
vents of Bethany, which commemorate their Palestinian counter 
part by accepting as members, not only those who have lea 
innocent lives, but also those who have spent years in priso 
expiating their crimes. After conversion quite a number, perhap 
not for the first time, hear the call of God to religious life. Follo 
ing probation as aspirants and then as “Little Sisters” of th 
Dominican Third Order, these finally reach solemn profession 
Dominican nuns. Those unable to proceed to the highest ran] 
remain in Bethany convents as “children” or Dominican Te 
tiaries. All share the life and good reputation and religious hab 
with Sisters who have never lost baptismal innocence, reproduci 
again the harmonious and holy home of Bethany. 


Alcide Vestal Lataste was born on the 5th September, 1832, i 
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the southern French town of Cadillac on the banks of the wide 
and rushing Rhone. His father owned vineyards and his mother’s 
ambition was to have one of her. children, at least, a religious, 
realised when Alcide became a Dominican and his sister joined 
the Daughters of Wisdom. 


Alcide was a delicate, mischievous child, both charming and 
pious, with a special love for Our Lady and St. Joseph. He pos- 
sessed a quite unchildlike sympathy with suffering, a precious gift 

retained all his life. As a boy he sacrificed play to read to poor old 
“men and showed oe interest in the inhabitants of a nearby 
‘Prison. 


Destined for the priesthood Alcide was sent to a junior seminary, 
but feeling unworthy to become a priest, transferred to a secular 
college. This delay gave him more experience of the world, matured 
his vocation, and increased his understanding of the under 
privileged. 


On leaving college Alcide became controller of Taxes and joined 
the Vincent de Paul Society, declaring “‘this is the one occupation 
which brings joy to the soul.” He was glad to instruct soldiers in 
religion and spent long hours before the Blessed Sacrament. When 
he met a Catholic girl with similar ideals, their formal engagement 
was postponed pending his parents’ approval, then customary in 
France. Suddenly both his fiancée and his sister died, a double 
shock which brought him closer to God and his true vocation. 


Alcide entered the Dominican Order when he was twenty-five. 
He was both kind and gay, and equally holy. After religious pro- 
fession on the 10th May, 1859, he prepared for ordination at the 
Dominican College close to the Grotto of La Sainte Baume where 
St. Mary Magdalen spent her life of penance. This grotto is a 
place of pilgrimage. Was it here Alcide received the call to devote 
himself to the rehabilitation of the prodigal children of the heavenly 
Father? He wrote: 


“I understand that predilection for the most abandoned and 
degraded souls... . I believe there are many noble souls who 
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feel great longings . . . In reality Our Lord calling for their 
love. Alas! unenlightened they seek happiness in creatures 
which they do not find... But, for the mercy of God, should 
we not have done the same.” f 


Ordained on the 8th February, 1863, Father Lataste celebrated _ 
Mass at the Grotto of Saint Mary Magdalen to whom he confided | 
his future. { 


Father Lataste was sent to give a retreat to the women prisoners 
at Cadillac (his home town), chosen as an exceptional preacher | 
and confessor. With deep depression he entered this harsh and | 
dismal prison bereft of human comfort. This but increased his — 
sympathy with its inhabitants. Contrary to custom he omitted his 
usual sermons and told instead the story of God’s merciful love 
for sinners; that God had brought such to prison to escape the 
everlasting prison and called them back to Him. He told them 
that ‘‘the greater the sin the greater God’s mercy; that nothing in 
this world can exhaust God’s goodness and mercy, for God has | 
said: “If your sins be as scarlet they shall become white as snow.” | 
Father Lataste advised his penitents: | 


“Throw yourselves into His arms and He will give you back | 
your innocence and His friendship. God asks not what we 
have been but what we are; above all, God wishes to be loved.” 


He advised the prisoners to offer their lives in the spirit of repara- 
tion of contemplative nuns who, for God’s sake, are also separated 
from the world. 

For the first time the prisoners heard of forgiveness and an 
opportunity to regain liberty of spirit. Out of 380 prisoners, most 0 
them criminals, 350 received the sacraments as a preparation fo 
a life of holiness, for even in the wicked some effect of baptism 
remains. 


; 


“| 


Father Lataste preferred to give retreats to prisoners and found 
these penitents had higher ideals than many of their more privilege 
sisters in the world. “But,” he pondered, “‘what will become 
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them so soon as they return to the world where weak characters 
might not survive temptation ?’’ 


As he prayed God’s plan unfolded and the priest saw that a 
convent must be founded where former penitents would be re- 
habilitated sufficiently to rise, if so called, to religious consecration. 
This daring scheme never left his mind until it was accomplished. 
He knew of course that the Good Shepherd Order permitted the 
rehabilitated to adopt the Rule of Carmel, but, these former 
criminals remained separated from the nuns. Father Lataste desired 

_ his penitents to share the religious life completely, without dis- 
tinction of rule or habit, from Sisters who, by God’s grace, had 
retained their innocence. 


This novel plan was approved by the Dominican Provincial as 
well as the Cardinal Archbishop of the diocese. When Father 
Lataste again preached to the prisoners of Cadillac he found them 
changed beyond belief. He knew that in the world the finger of 
scorn would be pointed at them, so he prayed to meet a saintly 
woman who would help to found a contemplative community for 
penitents, whose good name would be entirely restored, as was 
their spiritual status. 


Father Lataste confided his scheme to St. Joseph promising to 
make him patron of all Bethany houses. He went further and 
1) offered his life that the Feast of St. Joseph, patron of the Universal 
‘Church, be promulgated by the Pope. 


_ Anne Victoire Berthier was born in France at Tours on the 
27th July, 1822. She possessed an exceptionally affectionate and 
‘igenial personality. After she entered the Sisters of Charity of the 
Presentation she became a Dominican Tertiary. Her gift of organisa- 
ion was as remarkable as her breadth of vision and sympathy, 
but she still longed for the contemplative life her father had 


“forbidden. 


One day the wife of the Governor of Cadillac prison called and 
‘spoke to Anne about the prisoners’ retreat preached by Father 
VLataste; its extraordinary result and the preacher’s plans. Anne 
mediately felt called by God to co-operate with this work, Her 
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Dominican confessor, by a coincidence, was helping Father Lataste 

to launch his scheme. It was thus decided that the nun should 
sacrifice security and join the new foundation, for Father Lataste 
realised that he had at last discovered the Foundress he needed. 


The first Bethany was established at Frasne-le-Chateau, Haute 
Saone, near Besancon, where Anne Berthier, now Mother Dominic, 
was professed on the 21st November, 1866, having amicably severed | 
her connection with her former convent. 4 


The first ex-prisoner arrive in 1867, joined later by four others 
and two penitents from Refuges. By 1868 there were fourteen nuns, 
four novices, two postulants and one lay sister, with seven aspirants 
from prisons and six who had already advanced to the grade of 
“Little Sisters.” 


The then Master General of the Dominicans made this great work 
his special interest and foretold the early death of Father Lataste, 
for the latter had sent a letter to the Pope offering his life that 
St. Joseph might be honoured with the new title “‘Patron of the 
Universal Church,” a request which His Holiness was about to 
grant. So sure was the priest of his death he directed the Foundress 
to make his grave in her convent cemetery, as his health was already 
failing. In spite of this he held his second Clothing Ceremony, when 
several ex-prisoners received the habit. 


Father Lataste received Viaticum on the 3rd March with great 
joy, for he had worked for God alone. He promised: ‘‘I will be more 
use where I am going than if I were to remain many years on earth.” 
His devotion to St. Joseph was only exceeded by his love of Our 
Lady to whom he confided his foundations. He died a saintly death 
on a Wednesday in March, 1868 being only thirty-six of age, made) 
perfect in a short time. f 


St. Joseph fulfilled his part of the bargain and Bethany pros- 
pered. The Cardinal Archbishop invited a foundation at Mont- 
ferrand-le-Chateau nearer Besancon, still the Mother House, wher 
Father Lataste’s remains await the Church’s decision regarding his 
beatification, now under consideration. 


- Mother Dominic made eight foundations, one near Paris an 
another close to the French Grotto of St.. Mary Magdalen, addin 
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two convents in Belgium. From the latter were founded similar 
houses in Holland and Switzerland, where German subjects could 
be received. In the Dutch convents the regeneration of delinquents 
is much advanced and separate villas, reproducing home life, 
provide for every twelve girls. 


Mother Dominic was an understanding Superior who appreciated 
sincerity, for, she said: ‘even an unreal smile is quickly detected 
by the sensitive’ and most of the ex-prisoners were that. For 
penance she only heaped more kindness upon the latter and always 
succeeded in touching their hearts. She died on the 27th February, 
1907, ‘leaving the legacy of a boundless charity for it was said: 
“she possessed compassion such as no other Bethany nun could 
rival.” 


‘Father Lataste insisted that those who enter Bethany as ordinary 
postulants must have a stainless reputation and background, as 


‘the real work of rehabilitation is theirs. They must be mothers as 


well as sisters to the “Little Sisters” drawn from the prisons, many 
of them destined to become full members of the Order. 


In Bethany the Divine Office is recited daily, which brings a 
wonderful calm into the disturbed lives of those to be rehabilitated. 
Many of these never pass the grade of Dominican Tertiaries, others 
never cease to be “‘children’’ of the Order, but all may ascend to 
full religious profession. There are now more than ‘120’ sisters ‘at 
the Mother House, including nun-penitents. There is also a Ladies 
Guest House, where those who joined the Secular Institute of 
Our Lady of Bethany may meet. These Secular Missioners seek 


out women and girls in moral distress in their homes, in houses for 
‘discharged prisoners; on the streets and elsewhere, offering friend- 
‘ship and help. They also visit prisons (as do some of the nuns) and, 


through the prayers of the contemplatives of Bethany succeed in 
their active apostolate in the world. 


Bethany convents should be established in every country for in 
every land sinners await a helping hand to rise to the sublime destiny 
of baptised. souls. Members of the Secular Institute are also needed 


to found these convents and bring into them vocations similar to 


that of St. Mary Magdalen, so that the fragrance of penitent Jove 
ay once again fill the Houses of Bethany. 


Our Moral Life and the Blessed 
Trinity according to St Paul’ 
I. THE DIVINE INITIATIVE 


C. Spice, O.P. 


WHAT distinguishes a revealed morality from any merely human | 
system of ethics is that the latter forms its definition of good and 
evil, its rules of conduct and its scale of values by relation to the | 
perfection and happiness of man; it is essentially ‘‘anthropocen- | 
tric’; its idea of wellbeing is limited to this earthly existence. 
Revealed morality, on the contrary, is ‘“‘theocentric’; it judges 
everything by reference to God. For it, man has no meaning except 
by relation to his Creator who is also his last end (1 Cor. 8:6) and 
consequently his only Lord and Master, with the right to impose _ 
his will on man and direct his life. And so morality becomes 
primarily a matter of obedience and fidelity. 


Man’s Revolt 


To anyone who sees things in this light, the history of the human 
race appears as a monstrous revolt of creatures against their God. | 
*‘All have sinned” (Rom. 3:23;5:12). Whether there is question of 
the chosen people or of the pagans, all have become “‘the slaves of | 
sin” (Rom. 6:16-22), and sin reigns over them as the most cruel 
and despotic of tyrants. ““We, after all, were only like the rest of 
them, reckless, rebellious, the dupes of error; enslaved to a strange 
medley of desires and appetites, our lives full of meanness and of 
envy, hateful and hating one another” (Tit. 3:3; Gal. 5:19-21).. 
The corruption is universal for it comes from Adam whose fault 
has been transmitted to his descendants and has infected human 
nature itself: “It was through one man that guilt came into the 
world . . . This one man’s fault brought death on a whole mul- 


Vic morale et Trinite Sainte selon Saint Pane (Editions du cerf: hecto Divina 10) 
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titude . . . A multitude, through one man’s disobedience, became 
guilty” (Rom. 5:12-19). 


The Mosaic Law 


Certainly, the Law of Moses had been given in order to lead the 
Israelites to God, to show them the way and guide their steps; 
but by multiplying precepts without giving the strength to fulfil 
them it aggravated the condition of its subjects. No doubt it defined 
more clearly the distinction between good and evil; but this better 
knowledge of duty, so difficult to fulfil, ended only by multiplying 
infractions which now became acts of rebellion against God. 
‘Natural wisdom is at enmity with God, not submitting itself to 
his law; it is impossible that it should. Those who live the life of 
‘nature cannot be acceptable to God’ (Rom. 8:7-8). 


Concupiscence, the source of all vices, becomes more intense 
in the face of interdicts and prohibitions. What had no attraction 
yesterday, becomes today, from the very fact of being forbidden, 
“the object of a more and more exasperated desire. 


< 


“When we were merely our natural selves, the sinful passions 
‘to which the law bound us worked on our natural powers, so as 
*to yield increase only to death ... It was only the law that gave 
‘me my knowledge of sin; I should not even have known con- 
-cupiscence for what it is, if the law had not told me, Thou shalt 
‘ot covet. But the sense of sin, with the law’s ban for its foothold, 
“produced in me every sort of concupiscence. Without the law, the 
sense of sin is a dead thing. At first, without the law, I was alive; 
then, when the law came with its ban, the sense of sin found new 
life, and with that I died. The ban, which was meant to bring life, 
proved death to me’ (Rom. 7:5-10). The law intervened only to 
amplify our fault’’ (5:20). 


_ These are not merely historical considerations or abstract 
speculations. The Apostle is thinking of three categories of souls: 
those who are not aware of their sinfulness, that is the self-righteous 
who regard themselves as without fault; the inveterate sinners who 
sall good evil and evil good and have no sense of their radical 
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dependence on God; finally those who groan in despair under the 
burden of their sins, with none to deliver them. St. Paul sets out 
to convince the first type of their real wickedness, the second of 
their great blindness and the third of their possibility of salvation. 
He himself had experienced the conflict between conscience and 
concupiscence and the working of sin. As a result he looks upon 
sin—which he personifies—as a principle foreign to his nature, but 

working in him and finally obtaining the victory: 7 


“The law, as we know, is something spiritual; I am a thing 
of flesh and blood, sold into the slavery of sin. My own actions 
bewilder me; what I do is not what I wish to do, but something 
which I hate. Why then, if what I do is something I have no 
wish to do, I thereby admit that the law is worthy of all honour; 
meanwhile, my action does not come from me, but from the 
sinful principle that dwells in me. Of this I am certain, that no 
principle of good dwells in me, that is, in my natural self; 
praiseworthy intentions are always ready to hand, but I cannot 
find my way to the performance of them; it is not the good my 
will prefers, but the evil my will disapproves, that I find myself 
doing. And if what I do is something I have not the will to do, 
it cannot be I that bring it about, it must be the sinful principle 
that dwells in me. This, then, is what I find about the law, 
that evil is close at my side, when my will is to do what is 
praiseworthy. Inwardly, I applaud God’s disposition, but 
observe another disposition in my lower self, which raise 
war against the disposition of my conscience, and so I a 
handed over as a captive to that disposition towards sin whic 
my lower self contains. Pitiable creature that I am, who is t 
set me free from a nature thus doomed to death?’ 
(Rom, 7:14-24), 


Infelix homo! It is the cry of the sinner who, despite his illuso 
and ephemeral exultation, cannot find outside of God the happines 
he longs for with all his being (Rom. 8:18-25). More vigorous] 
than the armed cherubim at the gate of paradise, his own sins b 
him from access to this glorious kingdom of his dreams—until th 
day when from the lips of Christ’s Apostle he hears the liberatin 
words: ““Thy sins are forgiven thee!” To have faith is to belie 
that Jesus is my Saviour: 
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“The chief message I handed on to you, as it was handed on 
to me, was that Christ died for our sins” (1 Cor. 15:3). “It was 
while we were yet sinners that Christ died for us’ (Rom. 5:8). 
“The spiritual principle of life has set me free, in Jesus Christ, 
from the principle of sin and of death’ (Rom. 8:2); “Our 
Lord Jesus Christ has given himself up for our sins, to rescue 
us from the evil world that surrounds us” (Gal. 1:4); “It is in 
him and through his blood that we enjoy redemption, the 
forgiveness of our sins” (Eph. 1:7; Col. 1:14). How true is 
that saying, and what a welcome it deserves, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners” (1 Tim. 1:15). 


God’s Gracious Plan 


The entire Epistle to the Romans reveals or declares (2:17; 3:21) 
God’s plan for our salvation and emphasises its wonderful fitting- 
ness. God has decided to grant forgiveness and salvation to all 
those who put their faith in the Gospel that has been proclaimed. 
That Gospel is nothing else than the manifestation of the graces 
of the Father in Jesus Christ. From the beginning, in fact, God, 
wishing to manifest his goodness, cherished his merciful designs 
for mankind. “‘Such is his eternal purpose” (Eph. 3:11; Col. 1:26), 
“the hidden purpose of his will’? (Eph. 1:9), which fixes the true 

Christian meaning of history. 


‘How rich God is in mercy, with what an excess of love he 
loved us! Our sins had made dead men of us, and he, in giving 
life to Christ, gave life to us too; it is his grace that has saved 
you ...; it did not come from yourselves, it was God’s gift” 
(Eph. 2:4-8); “The grace of God, our Saviour, has dawned on 
all men alike, schooling us to forgo irreverent thoughts and 
worldly appetites and to live, in this present world, a life of 
order, of justice, and of holiness. We were to look forward, 
blessed in our hope, to the day when there will be a new dawn 
of glory, the glory of the great God, the glory of our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ” (Tit. 2:11-13). “The kindness of God, our 
Saviour, dawned on us, his great love for man. He saved us;- 
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and it was not thanks to anything we had done for our own 
justification. In accordance with his own merciful designs he 
saved us, with the cleansing power which gives us new birth, 
and restores our nature through the Holy Spirit, shed on us 
in abundance through our Saviour, Jesus Christ. So, justified 
by his grace, we were to become heirs, with the hope of eternal 
life set before us” (3:4-7; cf. 2 Tim. 1:9). 


All these texts show man’s salvation as depending on the love 
of God; they link up the moral wretchedness of man with infinite 
mercy. And the reason is that man’s fall is complete, profound 
and incurable unless God intervenes to manifest his glory, that is 
his true nature which is all goodness. No doubt the .Creator is 
always able to draw good from evil but our salvation is not to be 
thought of as a work of wisdom repairing a chance disaster in 
creation. Rather is it the working out of a will supremely merciful 
and deliberate, a will which always preserves the initiative in its 
interventions. Now, here is the marvel of the divine plan: ‘““God 
has abandoned all men to their rebellion, only to include them all 
in his pardon” (Rom. 11:32; cf. Gal. 3:22). “As our fault was 
amplified, grace has been more amply bestowed than ever” 
(Rom. 5:20). 


The secret of the divine plan can be summed up in the word 
grace, which in biblical language covers all the manifestations of 
God’s love, that love which is utterly generous and free, anticipat- | 
ing all our deserts, always taking the initiative. All his benefits are 
graces, because they are the gift of his love which has an inexhaus- — 
tible capacity for giving. If an economy or reign of grace has 
succeeded that of sin (Rom. 5:21) it means that henceforward the 
life of man is completely dependent on the help and the mercy of 
God (2 Cor. 6:2; 12:9); it is defined exclusively by relation to God’s 
redemptive love which is always active to save sinners and keep 
them united to himself. For St. Paul, grace is not a thing, but God | 
himself loving men and giving himself to them, or if we like, his rel- 
tion of love and generosity towards them. From now on we can des- 
cribe as grace the superabundant gifts of salvation (2 Cor. 9:16). The 
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spiritual insight and the conquering power of the apostle,! ‘‘rightly 
handling the word of truth” (2 Tim. 2:15); conversion and the gift 
of faith: all are grace (Gal. 1:15; Philip. 1:29). ““Both the will to do 
it and the accomplishment of that will are something which God 
accomplishes in you, to carry out his loving purpose”’ (Philip 2:13). 


- God’s Free Gift 


It would be impossible to state more clearly the fact that our 
“Christian being,’ our salvation and redemption are utterly 
gratuitous in their source. There can be no question of justice, 
since that means an exchange in which each brings something of 
his own. Between God and us there cannot be justice since at the 
start we did not even exist; we have nothing whatever of our own; 
everything has come from him. There is no possibility of an ex- 
change but only of a pure gift. Indeed to be gratuitous is of the 
very nature of the love of charity. While justice takes account of 
what is due, love is pure only when it is spontaneous and gratuitous, 
and, in the divine plan, it is at the origin of everything. It is an 
absolute beginning. The first meaning of the word grace insists 
precisely on its gratuitousness, gratia—gratis. 


It is not superfluous to stress this. Because of the fact that God 
wishes to save all men and that Our Lord died for the salvation 
of the whole human race (1 Tim. 2:5-6), there is a tendency to 
regard grace as a gift made once and for all to mankind in general, 
in such a way that each individual is able to draw on it simply 
by having a good will. Certainly, the efficiency of the Redemption 


ds universal, but grace, being love, can only be given to each one 


by a free and unforeseeable initiative of the heavenly Father. To 
those who have not received it, God owes nothing, for their sins 


1. “By God’s grace I am what I am, and the grace he has shown me has not 
been without fruit; I have worked harder than all of them, or rather, it was 
not I, but the grace of God working with me” (1 Cor. 15:10). 

“With what grace God gives me (and he gives it in all the effectiveness of 
his power), I am a minister of the gospel; on me, least as I am of all the 
saints, he has bestowed this privilege, of making known to the Gentiles the 
unfathomable riches of Christ, of publishing to the world the plan of this 
mystery, kept hidden from the beginning of time in the all-creating mind 
of God” (Eph. 3;7-9), 
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are as it were so many obstacles put by them in the way of grace; 
and who is without sin among the sons and daughters of Adam! 
“Destruction is thy own, O Israel; thy help is only in me” (Osee | 
13:9). Here we are at the heart of the inviolable liberty of God. — 
God loves whom he wills and he has his preferences. Let the — 
privileged ones, the elect, realize then how gratuitous is the favour | 
shown them! Grace is given freely and lovingly to those who | 
receive it; it is an effusion of God’s goodness: ‘‘Justification comes | 
to us as a free gift from his grace” (Rom. 3:23; cf. 11:6). 


If this be so it follows that the object of our Christian faith will 
be to believe in that divine love which forgives sin and makes every- | 
thing help to secure the good of those who love God (Rom. 8:28). 


“All those who from the first were known to him, he has 
destined from the first to be moulded into the image of his 
Son, who is thus to become the eldest-born among many 
brethren. So predestined, he called them; so called, he justified 
them; so justified, he glorified them. When that is said, what 
follows? Who can be our adversary if God is on our side? 
He did not even spare his own Son, but gave him up for us all; 
and must not that gift be accompanied by the gift of all else? 
Who will come forward to accuse God’s elect, when God 
acquits us? Who will pass sentence against us, when Jesus 
Christ, who died, nay, has risen again, and sits at the right 
hand of God, is pleading for us? Who will separate us from 
the love of Christ? Will affliction, or distress, or persecution, 
or hunger, or nakedness, or peril, or the sword? .. . In all 
this we are conquerors, through him who has granted us his 
love. Of this I am fully persuaded; neither death nor life, no: 
angels or principalities or powers, neither what is present 
nor what is to come, no force whatever, neither the height 
above us nor the depth beneath us, nor any other created. 
thing, will be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
comes to’us in Christ Jesus our Lord’”’ (Rom. 8:29-39). 


Christian Hope 


The revelation of this divine charity, so full of care for the utte 
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wretchedness of man, stirs up the most vibrant and audacious hope. 
Far from thinking that all is lost, the believer—knowing the gift 
of God and possessing it—is assured of victory. Not only is sal- 
vation possible, but we see sinners actually loved and enabled to 
enjoy henceforward the friendship of God, entitled to approach the 
_ throne of grace with boldness.2 To the pessimism of contemporary 
_ paganism there succeeds an optimism as clear as it is firm. It rests 
on the confidence of faith, on the unshakeable certitude that God 
loves men. He desires their happiness, and in Christ he opens the 
way to happiness for them, and moves everything towards the 
fulfilment of his plan of salvation: 


“God is always exhibiting us as the captives in the triumph 
of Christ Jesus” (2 Cor. 2:14; cf. 2:15). ‘““He whose power is 
at work in us is powerful enough, and more than powerful 
enough to carry out his purpose beyond all our hopes and 
dreams” (Eph. 3:20). ‘‘May he, the God I serve, supply every 
need of yours; he has treasures of glory laid up in Jesus Christ” 
(Phil. 4:19). Superabundance is the constant characteristic of 
the grace and charity infused by God (1 Thess. 3:12; Rom. 
5:20; 2 Cor. 9:14; Eph. 2:7; 1 Tim. 1:14). God’s power achieves 
His purposes most fully (2 Thess. 1:11). Believers should 
understand “what surpassing virtue there is in his dealings 
with us ... Measure it by that mighty exercise of power which 
he shewed when he raised Christ from the dead” (Eph. 1:19-20). 
“My grace is enough for thee; my strength finds its full scope 
in thy weakness. More than ever, then, I delight to boast of 
the weaknesses that humiliate me, so that the strength of 
Christ may enshrine itself in me. I am well content with these 
humiliations of mine, with the insults, the hardships, the 
persecutions, the times of difficulty I undergo for Christ; 
when I am weakest, than I am strongest of all” (2 Cor. 19:9-10). 


Hence the Christian life develops, even during the hardest trials, 
in an atmosphere of confidence and magnanimity. Since God 
makes everything work to the good of those who love Him, since 
grace is superabundant and we “are filled with all the completion 


2. Cf. 2 Cor. 3:12; Eph. 3:12; Philip. 1:20; Heb. 3:6. ~ 
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God has to give” (Eph. 2:19), we are “‘more than conquerors,” 
being able to do all things in Him who strengthens us (Philip. 4:13). 


The Call to Gratitude 


But it is clear that the fundamental reaction of the believer in 
face of the gratuitous character of God’s love will be gratitude 
and this gratitude will inspire his whole moral life: “‘we give thanks 
to God our Father for making us fit to share the light which saints 
inherit, for rescuing us from the power of darkness, and trans- 
ferring us to the kingdom of his beloved Son. In the Son of God, 
in his blood, we find the redemption that sets us free from our sins” 
(Col. 1:12-14). Gratitude, according to St. Paul is not just some 
sort of interior feeling nor is it a privileged form of prayer: giving 
thanks (1 Cor. 14:18, etc.) is the permanent attitude of a sinful 
creature who has been saved by God’s mercy, who knows himself 
to be the object of infinite love, who depends on that love, who 
accepts it and sings its praises. To pay one’s debts to any creditor 
is an obligation of natural law, a matter of strict justice; but here 
it is a question of the response of a person to one who has been his 
surpassing benefactor and to whom he wants to make some return 
freely and spontaneously. It is a supreme form of filial piety; indeed 
what gives its special quality to the charity of Christians is this 
response of love and gratitude to the gratuitous love of God for 
them. The Father has given everything, the sons must give back 
everything through a fervent worship of praise. To love God is 
nothing else than to cling to him with all one’s being out of gratitude 
for all the gifts he has poured out on us (cf. 1 Cor. 2:12). All that 
is most ardent and intimate in this feeling of owing everything to | 
one who has loved us and showered his favours on us the Christian | 
puts without limit into his relations with God. His charity is a | 
perpetual song of thanksgiving to the Blessed Trinity: ‘““Thanks be — 
to God for his unutterable bounty to us” (2 Cor. 9:15). 


This disposition of soul is so profound and so religious that it — 
cannot but take the form of worship, of praise and sacrifice. — 
“Whatever you are about, in word and action alike, invoke always _ 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, offering your thanks to God the 
Father through him” (Co/. 3:17). In the Epistle to the Romans, 
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St. Paul, setting out the mystery of our salvation, devotes the first 
eleven chapters to showing that all men are sinners and justly the 
objects of God’s anger. But where sin had abounded grace abounded 
yet more: God shows mercy to all. He gives his grace. He is prodigal 
with his love. What will be man’s response to this free bestowal of 
God’s love? The Apostle lays it down, from the twelfth chapter on, 
by describing the virtues that we must practise: obedience, humility, 
etc., as SO many expressions of our gratitude to God, everything 
being offered up in a spirit of consecration and thanksgiving. 
“Brethren, I appeal to you by God’s mercies to offer up your 
bodies as a living sacrifice, consecrated to God and worthy of his 
acceptance; this is the worship due from you as rational creatures” 
(Rom. 12:1). That is the response due to the divine advances, a 
worship conscious of its motives. It is obvious once we realize the 
completely gratuitous nature of our salvation. Henceforward the 
only proper way to live is to give ourselves, body and soul, to God 
for his praise and glory. Since everything comes from God and 
his grace, everything must return to God in the form of gratitude 
and praise (Eph. 1:6). Just as there is some ingratitude in every sin 
so too there is gratitude in every act of virtue; fidelity to the will 
of God is nothing else than a continual exercise of gratitude; it 
means that we are using God’s grace for the very purpose for which 
he has given it. We are using the divine gifts in conformity with 
the mind of their Author which ultimately must be the glory of 
God himself. In so far as a religious moral system is defined in 
terms of its relation to God, and the demands it makes on men to 
strive to obey God and reach him and please him, the moral system 
of St. Paul is a vast expression of gratitude: ‘‘First, I offer thanks 
to my God through Jesus Christ’? (Rom. 1:8). 


We are to give thanks for our salvation (2 Cor. 9:15; Col. 1:12) 
but also for each particular benefit (1 Thess. 3:9; 1 Cor. 1:14; 
2 Cor. 1:11; 8:16; Philip. 1:3), notably for food (Rom. 14:6; 
2 Cor. 9:11; 1 Tim. 4:3-4), and ‘“‘for everything”? (Co/. 3:17). It 
must too be a permanent gratitude (1 Thess. 1:2; 2 Thess. 1:3; 
2:13; Col. 1:3; Philem. 4); we are never to cease giving thanks 
(1 Thess. 2:13; 1 Cor. 1:4; Eph. 1:16). ‘“‘Give thanks continually 
to God, who is our Father, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(Eph. 5:20). We can never be grateful enough to God for all that 
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He has done for us and we must try to surpass ourselves in gratitude: 
“That grace made manifold in many lives may increase the sum of 
gratitude which is offered to God’s glory” (2 Cor. 4:15; cf. Col. 2:7). 


And so our life here on earth is an apprenticeship for our life in 
heaven and its commencement: The mercies of the Lord I will sing : 
for ever. : 

(To be continued) | 


THE NEW JERUSALEM 


I saw a new heayen, and a new earth. The old heaven, the 
old earth had vanished, and there was no more sea. And I, 
John, saw in my vision that holy city which is the new Jerus- 
alem, being sent down by God from heaven, all clothed in 
readiness, like a bride who has adorned herself to meet her 
husband. I heard, too, a voice which cried aloud from the 
throne. Here is God’s tabernacle pitched among men; he will 
dwell with them, and they will be his own people, and he will 
be among them, their own God. He will wipe away every tear 
from their eyes, and there will be no more death, or mourning, 
or cries of distress, no more sorrow, those old things have 
passed away. And he who sat on the throne said, Behold I 
make all things new.—Apocalypse 21-1:5. 


Remembering Blessed Peter 
Julian Eymard 


JEROME TONER, O.P. 


THE more one sees how human creatures tend to over-emphasise 
the importance of one thing to the detriment of another, the more 
one should thank God for the guiding authority of the Pope. We 
cannot help being human, and naturally when we come to appre- 
ciate the importance of any doctrine or practice, we want the world 
to know what really matters. Among practices it may be the family 
Rosary, the Stations of the Cross, daily Mass, the reading of the 
Scriptures, and for any one of them you will find a crusade and 
crusaders. Such emphasis is good, the sum total of the different 
emphases is not chaos, for they are all important nor do they 
exclude each other. ; 


The danger occurs when the crusaders clash, and the swords 
around the Cross slash at each other’s heads; that will inevitably 
lead to a lack of balance, if not of head. In recent times the only 
instance of such a danger was in the Liturgical movement. We felt 
that there was a clash between the altar and the tabernacle.. When 
I visited the chapel of a nuns’ convent in France, I had to search 
for the Real Presence. Finally I noticed a red light burning in 
what seemed to be the sacristy, off the chapel. No wonder the 
Holy Father had to remind the Liturgical Congress of Assisi of 
the Canon Law, which reads: “‘The Most Blessed Eucharist should 
_ be kept in the most distinguished and honourable place in the 

“Church.” 


In the same address the Holy Father agreed that “one has a 
perfect right to distinguish between the offering of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass and the supreme form of worship offered to the God-Man 
hidden in the Eucharist.” He agreed that there were different 

degrees of importance: “the altar is more important than the 
‘tabernacle, because on it is offered the Lord’s Sacrifice.’’ He pointed 
out that the Church wishes “to keep habitually separate the act 
of sacrifice and the worship of simple adoration, in order that the 
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faithful may understand the characteristics proper to each.” Hence 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament during Mass is severely limited. 
But to emphasise the distinction some enthusiasts for the Liturgy 
were inclined to recess more and more the Tabernacle, and they 
criticised such pious practices as visits to the Blessed Sacrament, 
holy hours, perpetual adoration, processions of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, ignoring the fact that the Church earnestly recommends 
them. They appreciated the diversity without realising that in all 
God’s works, and most especially in those which are part of the 
mystery of the Word made Flesh, there is a wonderful unity. The 
Holy Father said: ‘‘an awareness of their unity is more important 
than a realisation of their differences: it is one and the same Lord 
Who is immolated on the altar and honoured in the tabernacle, 
and Who from the tabernacle pours out His blessings. A person 
thoroughly convinced of this would avoid many difficulties, and 
‘would be on guard against exaggerating the significance of one to 
the detriment of the other, and of opposing decisions of the Holy 
See.” 


' Low church evangelicals over-emphasise the unity of the Church; | 
for that reason they are always distributing St. John’s gospel. For | 
in St. John’s gospel there are all the short, concise statements about | 
‘Our Lord’s Kingdom. In His priestly prayer Christ says: ““Now 
this is eternal ‘life. that they may know Thee, the only True God, 
‘and Him whom thou hast sent Jesus Christ.”” You will find that 
‘text underlined in gospels which are distributed free of charge. 
“The stress on the one thing really necessary—union with God 
‘through Jesus Christ—is so insistent that everything else fades | 
‘out completely. Yet when people begin to over-emphasise the 9 
means of achieving this purpose, it is refreshing to get back to the § 
deep thought of St. John. | 


The Pope has to think of the whole Christ and of every Christian. 9 
His very words betray his universal anxiety: “The most enthusiastic | 
_and convinced liturgist must be able to understand and appreciate § 
_ what Our Lord in the tabernacle means to the solidly pious faithful, § 

be they unlearned or educated. He is their counsellor, their con- § 
-soler, their strength and refuge, their hope in life and in death.” 9 
It is quite likely that he thought also of religious orders whose i 
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whole vocation is to give themselves completely to the service of 
‘the Blessed Eucharist. In one of the earliest discourses of his pon- 
tificate Pope Pius XII said to a congress of priest adorers of the 
Blessed Sacrament in April, 1939: ‘“The piety of ages answered so 
much Divine condescension and generosity by solemnly com- 
memorating each year the more wonderful events of the mortal 
life of the Saviour, and by founding religious Orders and Con- 
gregations named after them; but by Divine dispensation it was 
reserved to modern times and to the Perpetual Adoration 
inaugurated by the burning zeal of Blessed Eymard to glorify, 
with solemn and continuous worship and with an ardor such as 
had not been seen in the days gone by, the Divine Word made 
‘Man, truly, really, substantially present in this Sacrament of His 
love.” Speaking of the wonderful single intention of Blessed 
Eymard’s life, he continued: “‘Peter Julian Eymard wished to 
draw Him from the sacred hidingplace of the tabernacle and exalt 
Him amid the splendour of the altar as the King of all ages. . 
since Christ Our Lord never ceases to be that God Who was 
raised on the: Cross to draw the universe to Himself.” 


It was just a hundred years ago on 6th Jaunary, 1957 since 
Blessed Peter Julian Eymard began to achieve his life’s special 
‘purpose, when he and a few companions knelt before the Blessed 
‘Sacrament exposed in a little house at 114, Rue d’Enfer, in Paris. 
“Today the mother house of this congregation is at Rome, and has 
‘a church dedicated to Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament, which 
though opened only recently, is already a favourite place of pil- 
‘grimage for the Roman people. The Blessed Sacrament Fathers 
‘are in most parts of the world, and particularly in Canada. Surely 
.the Holy Father thought of this divinely inspired work of Blessed 
Peter when he warned the Liturgical Congress of the danger of 
“over-emphasising the distinction between the altar and the taber- 
nacle. The vocation of Blessed Peter is so extraordinary, that 
quite apart from the papal approval his congregation now enjoys, 
‘the events which lead to its foundation point to a divine decision. 


These events began when he was only five. He left his home 
unnoticed, and his elder sister had to go out searching for him. 
Finally she found him on a step ladder behind the tabernacle in 
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‘the parish church. When she asked him why he climbed so high 
to say his prayers, he replied: ‘“because I can listen to Him better 
from here.” It was a child’s idea of nearness to Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament, and yet much later in his life, Blessed Peter would 
stress the need for listening when we pray. The thought of Our 
Lady filled his mind from his early years. Near his home at La | 
Mure in Grenoble there was an alpine sanctuary of Our Lady of | 
Praise, and there he used to go on foot as a pilgrim when he was 
only ten. He told her that he wanted to be a priest and a missionary. 
But for him the road to the priesthood was no easy one. In all the | 
opposition he met he found in his pilgrimages to this sanctuary a 
continuous source of strength. His mother died and. his father | 
insisted that he should stay at home. But when things settled down | 
again he got permission to join the Oblate Fathers. His health 
failed and he had to leave. He was scarcely well again when his 
father died. Then the great founder of the Oblates, Father Mazenod, 
secured a place for him in the Major Seminary of Grenoble. There 
he remained until 20th July, 1834 when he was ordained a priest. 
In spite of the difficult road he had passed, he was still quite a 
young man of twenty-three when the bishop, taking his health) 
into consideration, gave him as a light assignment the parish of 
Chatte. There it was noted that the good priest studied and pre-| 
pared his sermons in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament, a 
practice he continued till the end of his life. Three years afterwards 
the bishop changed him to the parish of Monteynard, where there 
had been no priest since the revolution. Here he made a resolution 
which ruled his life: “I shall have two dwellings. In the first, I shall 
labour, it will be my Calvary of obedience, of self-denial, and o 
crucifixion; in the other, I shall rest from work, it will be at th 
feet of my God in the Tabernacle. In this second dwelling, I shall 
offer my work to Him, renew my strength, and receive His orders.” 
-In a matter of two years, all the parishioners of Monteynard ha 
-returned to the sacraments—no wonder! 


In a message to the Cardinal Archbishop of Rennes on thé 
occasion of the national Eucharistic Congress of France in July 
‘last year, our Holy Father said to the priests: ‘‘Dear sons, we knoy 
of and appreciate the zeal which inspires you to bring about alivin 
celebration of the liturgy, in which the faithful are very anxious t 
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join with you in an intelligent and devout manner. Always add to 
this the practice of a fervent and enlightened reverence for the 
Divine Presence of Jesus in the tabernacles of your churches. In 
the life of a priest nothing else can take the place of long and silent 
prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, and the wonderful example 
set by the holy Curé of Ars retains even today all its force. More- 
over, was it not there that the most valiant apostles of your father- 
land down through the ages renewed their missionary strength? 
And furthermore, how priceless is the eucharistic prayer of its 
priests for the Christian community! Their example is a providential 
recall to the one thing necessary for the multitudes of men who are 
hatrassed and worried by the fears of modern life.” In the success 
of Blessed Peter’s apostolate at Monteynard the truth of the Pope’s 
words finds yet another confirmation. 


God’s ways with his saints are never identical. At this stage of 
his life, one might easily expect that Blessed Peter would remain 
at Monteynard, as St. Jean Vianney remained at Ars. But no! The 
old idea of giving himself to God in a congregation dedicated to 
Our Lady returned. The Marist Fathers were still being led along 
by their founder Pére Colin when Blessed Peter asked his bishop 
to allow him to join them in 1839. The bishop took some time to 
decide, but then he said: “I amply show my esteem for the Marist 
Fathers by sending you to them.” Leaving his sister was another 
problem. She earnestly asked him to remain just another day with 
her. But his answer was typical of the saints: “were I to do so, 
I feel that my vocation would be eternally lost. God is calling me 
today; tomorrow would be too late.” There is an instancy about 
the promptings of Divine Grace which demands immediate response. 
To wait until tomorrow can amount to a refusal; now is ever the 
acceptable time. 


So it was that Blessed Peter went to Lyons. There he began his 
frequent pilgrimages to the sanctuary of Our Lady of Fourviére, 
which overlooks the city. On one of these visits he had an unusval 
experience. ‘As I was praying,” he told a friend, “I was absorbed 
by so strong a thought that I became unconscious of everything 
else; Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament had no religious con- 
gregation whose sole purpose was the glorification of His mystery 
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of love. There was need of such a congregation.” It was certainly — 
from the beginning Our Lady’s idea that Peter Eymard should be 
the special herald of devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. Later in | 
his life, when the congregation was flourishing, he used to tell the © 
novices: “‘there is no doubt that if you have been chosen to serve 
the Eucharist, you owe this good fortune to Mary; it is she who 
has led you by the hand to Our Lord.’”’ When Blessed Peter began 
to think of founding the congregation, he wrote to his friend, the 
Most Reverend Father Jandel, Master General of the Dominicans: | 
“The religious of the Blessed Sacrament will honour especially the — 
eucharistic life of Mary.” On that occasion he asked Father Jandel 
to put the idea of a new congregation before Pope Pius IX. 


Founders of religious Orders need courage. Between God’s 
inspiration of the idea and man’s acceptance of it in concrete form, _ 
many foreseen, and some unsuspected, obstacles arise. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris, where Blessed Peter got a small house for his 
followers, would not hear of having another contemplative Order — 
in his diocese. But the holy priest replied: ‘It will not be a purely. 
contemplative Order. We shall, of course, have adoration; but we — 
shall also endeavour to multiply adorers. We shall devote ourselves | 
to preparing adults for their first Holy Communion.” The Holy 
Ghost was surely prompting his servant, for this work among 
adults was just what the Archbishop wanted. Yet in a sermon 
preached shortly after receiving the Archbishop’s blessings, Blessed 
Peter was not afraid to set forth clearly the aim of his congregation: 
“Concerning our Work, I answer that it is called the Congregation 
of the Blessed Sacrament and that its purpose is to adore con- 
tinuously Our Lord Jesus Christ on His throne of grace and of 
love; to render Him uninterrupted thanksgiving for the ineffable’ 
gift of the Eucharist, to become in union with Him a victim of 
propitiation for the many crimes committed throughout the world; 
to form before the Blessed Sacrament a perpetual crusade of prayer 
and of supplication for the welfare of the Church, for peace among. 
Christian rulers, for the conversion of sinners, heretics, Jews, and 
infidels—such is the life of a religious of the Blessed Sacrament. 
But our Congregation is not limited to adoration; it is also apostolic. 
Its apostolate, however, is exclusively eucharistic. It consists in 
making Our Lord known, loved, adored, and served in His august 
Sacrament.” 
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In the chapel of an abandoned convent in the Rue d’Enfer, 114, 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament was begun by Blessed Peter 
and his four companions on 6th January, 1857. The first year of 
the Congregation was one of constant disappointments. The Arch- 
bishop who welcomed the new religious body to Paris died; his 
successor Cardinal Morlot was led to believe that Blessed Peter 
came to the diocese without permission. Two priests left the Con- 
gregation; then his faithful follower, Father de Cuers, in a moment 
of anxiety, disappeared and the founder was alone before the 
Blessed Sacrament. ‘“‘Lord,” he said, “I will remain here on my 
knees until my son returns.”’ The priest returned in a few hours, 
and from that onwards, the Blessed Sacrament Fathers increased 
steadily. When Blessed Peter died on 1st August, 1868, there were 
five houses in France and one in Belgium. 

Each religious Order stresses something that is important for 
every Christian. Their relentless attachment to that one thing 
ensures that the whole Christian community will never forget its 
necessity. The Franciscans keep the idea of Christian poverty and 
simplicity alive; the Passionists insist that we must preach and 
meditate upon Christ Crucified; the Blessed Sacrament Fathers 
show us the need of Eucharistic prayer and adoration. The special 

need for such prayer in the life of a priest was pointed out by our 

Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his message to Rennes, already 
quoted. One of the great works of the Blessed Sacrament Fathers 
is the organisation of days of Eucharistic recollection for priests. 


Sometimes in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament we are lost 
for something to say, something to pray about. Blessed Peter, 
. describing what must have been his own experience, said: “‘when 
you are in Our Lord’s presence, would you be noble, disinterested 
in your love of Him? Speak to Him, then, of Himself, of His 
heavenly Father, of all that He has done for His Father’s glory... 
And after speaking to Our Lord of Himself and of the things which 
concerns Him, pay an attentive ear—He will speak to you of your- 
self and of your own interests.” It sounds like the voice of the 
child to his sister in the parish church of La Mure. For Blessed 
Peter prayer in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament was always 
a kind of repose, an entering into the joy of His Lord, a foretaste 
of Heaven. He considered Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, as 
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it were a lifting up of Christ in Glory. There. we surround Him with 
all that is bright and beautiful. We do not forget that it is essentially 
the sacrament of Christ immolated for us. But we remember as 
well that it is the memory of Christ risen from the dead, ascending 


into Heaven, sitting at the right hand of His Father, and sending | 


continually upon His adoring Church, the life-giving Spirit of 
Love. 


THE CITY OF NIGHT 


The twelve gates (of the city) were twelve single pearls, 
one pearl for each gate; and the street of the city. was of 
pure gold, that seemed like transparent glass. I saw no temple 
in it, its temple is the Lord God Almighty, its temple is the 
Lamb. Nor had the city any need of sun or moon, to show in 
it; the glory of God shone there, and the Lamb gave it light. 
The nations will live and move in its radiance; the kings 
of the earth will bring it their tribute of praise and honour. 
All day the gates will never be shut (there will be no night 
there), as the nations flock into it with their honour and their 
praise.—Apocalypse. 21 :21-26. 


: 


| 


The Stream of the River ... (Ps. 45)’ 
M. G. 


THE value and supernatural fruitfulness of our apostolic activity 
spring, not only from a kind of turning of our minds and hearts 
towards God, but from something more constant and far deeper. 
They derive from the very disposition of our souls.” 


This shows us how deeply is our activity rooted, and that, if we 
would lay hold of it and exercise it to the full, we must resolve to 
enter into relationship with a double world—the world of our 

interior life and that of supernatural realities, between which there 
is a continual interplay of light and energy. 


Most of us, perhaps, who undertake apostolic work readily 
enough, have no conception of the great mystery of that power 
wielded by one who has the supernatural world at his disposal 
together with the treasures of unseen graces, and, on the other 
hand, the utter incapacity of another for whom the mere attraction 
of exterior activity is enough and whose actions extend therein 
into nothingness like fugitive shadows. 


Between these two lies an abyss of the greatest magnitude it is 
possible to conceive, for it comprises the measure of that distance 
hich separates the natural world with all that is created and 
tishable from the boundless infinitudes of the spiritual world. 
he supernatural intention which we bring to the accomplishment 
f our work has already bridged these two worlds, for the smallest 
ction done for the love of God spans the infinite distance which . 


1. From “France Dominicaine,” January, 1957, by kind permission of the 
Editor. Translated by a Nun of All Souls’ Priory, Headington, Oxford. 
2. Etat d’ame. a 
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. 
separates the creature from the Creator, and renders even the — 
weakest movement or the most commonplace smile meritorious — 
for eternity. 


But we must go further and deeper. We spoke of a disposition 
of soul. What light does the mystery of the human soul throw on | 
our exterior life and how does a good or indifferent disposition of | 
soul effect the realization in time of a divine ideal? On one plane, 
the apostolic life pertains to the world of time, being concerned 
according to human mode with a succession of material acts. But 
at the highest level it is linked to the spiritual world. If we under- 
stand this we shall see how we, as intermediaries or instruments 
must participate in the life principle of both these worlds, in that 
of the material world by our human actions performed in time, 
and in the spiritual world by a transcendence of soul, supple to | 
the inspirations of grace and the divine will. 


What strikes us most in any apostolic activity is what we see, 
exterior movement, some tangible reality, which is the medium 
employed or the result achieved. We admire a man who talks 
loudly, makes a great stir and manifests a considerable show of 
exterior energy. And if we were to judge by first impressions, our 
choice would rest there. But if our judgment is thus deceived it is 
so only superficially, as a temporary illusion. If our souls have any 
depth and our hearts are loyal the truth will soon be made plain. 
An infallible instinct guides us to the hidden side of apostolic life 
and towards those well-springs concealed therein. 


We all know how crowds thronged the confessional of a Curé 
d’Ars and what a tremendous influence all the saints have had on) 
their times. The reason for this is enshrined in a law of both the 
natural and supernatural order. Everyone knows what energy is 
diffused throughout the whole world by electricity in the form of 
light, power and warmth, but to harness this force special machinery 
is required. Moreover to extend its usefulness to all parts of ani 
area there must be as many contacts as there are points required 
A parallel can thence be drawn between the mysterious power o 
grace, which is everywhere where there are human souls, for its 
wonderful action is offered to all, and our apostle whom Pro 
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vidence has placed in certain surroundings in order. to fulfil. a 
work of truth. . . Can this latter do anything unless he has within 
himself a hidden fund of warmth and power and can we not call 
him a “‘point”’ of contact with the invisible world?.. . 


-To spread light we must ourselves be light by a constant union 
with the Light. To communicate warmth, we must harness the 
Source Itself. We cannot give what we have not got. Our very 
condition of creaturehood presupposes this; and in what concerns 
the transmission of fundamentals such as grace and the divine 
gifts, the necessity of our dependence is still more absolute. Those 
who imagine that they can communicate supernatural light and 
power by natural means are strangely deceived . . . They might as 
well try to make a flower pass from the vegetable kingdom to the 
animal kingdom, or a pebble from the: mineral kingdom to one of 
the other kingdoms . 


How does the disposition of our soul enter into the structure 
of our apostolic life? This disposition of soul plays the part of a 
“teceiver” in our apostolic life, just like the instrument which 
receives the electric current in order to transmit it again as shafts 
of brightness. If we would bear in mind this comparison and 
remember that we are, as it were “‘receivers’’ of supernatural life 
and that our role is not to seek to broadcast our own opinions 
and multiply our own personal activity, but rather to efface con- 
tinually our own personality, we would find our power of activity 
developing from within and its scope widening according to the 
measure in which we humble ourselves and in proportion to our 
self-renunciation and abasement. Everyone knows that a vessel 
‘an only contain fluid in so far as it is emptied of all extraneous 
atter. Thus when we draw near to God, we draw God to our- 
elves in proportion to our need of Him, and the more we-are 
espoiled of all attachments and. freed from contrary aspirations, 
he more the very life of God penetrates and fills us. When. we are 
led with this life we can let its effects overflow: we are channels 
f grace. It is not we who act—at least only exteriorly—it is God’s 
wer being poured forth from our lips, because we ourselves are 
essels. But if we are content with an activity that is merely human, 
lominated by self-interest amid the futility and disorder of our 
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passions, there may perhaps be results which seem brilliant, but — 
which are destined to remain spiritually barren. 


It is this receptiveness to God’s infinity which we must develop 
continually and render ourselves more sensitive to it... But how 
can we do this without increasing generosity in overcoming our- | 
selves and by avoiding all that would narrow our souls and retard | 
their development? Apostolic action must therefore be based on | 
solid virtue. By trying to acquire the evangelical virtues we tend to | 
closer union with God and walk in the footsteps of the Apostle | 
of apostles, Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who fashions us to His likeness. 
This union is brought about by prayer, a constant recourse to the | 
Word made Flesh and through Him to the adorable Trinity present | 
within us. This raising of the mind and heart which we, call prayer, 
whether it be vocal or silent prayer, draws God into our souls 
which then radiate divine strength and sweetness. But let it be | 
emphasized, this coming of the Lord, this hidden interpenetration, | 
only occurs in so far as we are void of self and thereby open to the | 
influence of grace. 


Hence the need for continual striving in those of us who would § 
become “receptive.” That charity which urges us to the mastery 
demands a double effort; negative as well as positive: active love, § 
prayerful love. Active love concentrates on pulling down obstacles; 
prayerful love builds up the interior kingdom. The one cannot get) 
on without the other. For this reason it is unthinkable that onej) 
apostle, praying incessantly, should yet be negligent in overcoming), 
himself, or another, while waging spiritual warfare should not) 
have recourse to prayer and put all his trust therein. There must 
be both increase in virtue and in apostolic influence, even as therey 
must be union of body and soul to make man. Exterior action} 
grows from this union and is effective in the measure that it ist 
rooted in God, the Author of all grace, in that Supreme Being i 
living and acting in us. T 


We can now understand the bearing our disposition of soul 
has on our apostolic activity. It is like the air which affects ou 
bodily life, developing it or retarding it according as it influence] 
us one way or the other. It is more than an intermediary or # 
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fleeting effort, it is the very centre of light and of those forces 
which give our acts their merit and direct them towards their end... 


That end is charity, charity alone renders a soul aglow with 
things divine. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE 


He shewed me, too, a river, whose waters give life, it 
flows, clear as crystal, from the throne of God, from the 
throne of the Lamb. On either side of the river, midway along 
the city street, grows the tree that gives life, bearing its fruit 
twelvefold, one yield for each month. And the leaves of this 
tree bring health to all the nations. No longer can there be 
any profanation in that city; God’s throne (which is the 
Lamb’s throne) will be there, with his servants to worship 
him, and to see his face, his name written on their foreheads. 
There will be no more night, no more need of light from lamp 
or sun; the Lord God will shed his light on them, and they 
will reign for ever and ever.—Apocalypse, 22:1-5. 


~The Man in the Tree 


MICHAEL PLATTS, O.P. 


ZACHEUS was only a small man but even in a town as big and! 
important as Jericho he had been able to make his presence felt. 
He was the chief of the tax-gatherers, a position which made him 
despised and hated by his fellow-Jews, for in order to get that job 
he had collaborated with the oppressors of the Jews, the Romans. 
All he had to do was to pay the Romans a fixed sum of money 
each year for the taxes of the region and then get out of the Jews 
in taxes as much money for himself as he could. So unscrupulous 
and successful had he been as a tax-gatherer that he was now i 
the position of being able to accept lump sums of money from othe 
tax-gatherers and let them go to the trouble of getting the taxe 
out of the people. 


Oh, he was successful, he was now a very rich man, but how dearl 
_he had paid for his wealth! The Romans held him in contempt 
regarding him as a traitor to his people; the Jews too were equall 
contemptuous of him, regarding him not only as a traitor but als 
as a sinner, as an oppressor worse even than the Romans themselve: 
for from them nothing better could be expected whilst from one o 
their co-religionists they. could have hoped to be treated at leas 
with justice. He had very few friends left. No doubt, many peoplé 
accepted invitations to dine with him, but such people were no 
real friends—they were the sort of hangers-on that any rich man i} 
able to gather round him. . 


In the course of his work Zacheus heard the news of all that w 
happening in the province, and naturally he had heard of Jes 
Christ and of all the wonderful things He was reported to ha 
done. When he heard, then, that Jesus had come to town he wal 
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determined to see Him. But a lot of other people had the same 
idea, and as Jesus was walking down the street He was surrounded 
by a large crowd, a crowd so thick that a man as small as Zacheus 
had no chance of seeing over their heads. Of course, the crowd 
would not part to make way for this despised tax-gatherer. Zacheus, 
however, was a practical-minded man with his wits about him—he 
had need to be or he would never have managed to reach his present 
position of importance or even to earn his living at his despised 
trade—so he ran on ahead of Jesus and the crowd and climbed a 
tree. 


He got his wish and had a very good view of Jesus. He got more 
than his wish, for when Jesus drew level with the tree He stopped 
and looked up at Zacheus. And, wonder of wonders, He not only 
looked at Zacheus but even spoke to him. And what was this that 
He was saying? ‘“‘Zacheus, come down here and take Me home 
with you because I wish to spend the day with you.” Could this be 
true? Jesus, who had done so much good, asking Zacheus, who 
had done so much wrong, to take Him home! 


The crowd could hardly believe its ears, and certainly did not 
approve of such a request. The people began to murmur to each 
other, but taking care, as crowds will, that what they whispered to 
each other reached the ears of those against whom they murmured. 
“Did you hear what He said ? He asked that Zacheus, that renegade, 
to take Him home.” This was not the first time that Jesus had been 
the guest at the home of a sinner, not the first time that He had 
eaten and drunk in such company; and it was not the first time 
_ that He had heard people criticise Him for this practice. Previous 
‘complaints had not made Him give up doing so and once again 

they had no effect on Him. 


But Zacheus heard the complaints and the implied reminder in 
them of all the wrongs he had done. This was all that was needed 
to complete the change that had been taking place in his heart 
since the first moment that Jesus had stopped in the middle of the 
road and looked up at him crouching in the tree. Almost in a trance 
Zacheus had heard Jesus addressing him, and had come down 
from his view-point and stood before Jesus. 
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It may have been mere curiosity that had made him go to such 
lengths (or heights) to have a look at Jesus, although it is difficult 
to believe that such a rich man as he would lower his dignity so 
much as to climb a tree in a public thoroughfare in order to satisfy 
a mere whim or passing fancy. Whatever may have been the reason’ 
behind his move, he now came down from the tre2 a changed man. : 
This short meeting with Jesus had had its effect on him and immedi- 
ately he began to put into practice what Jesus teaches about the 
right use of wealth. “‘Lord,” he said, “I will give half of my riches 
to the poor.” 


Then he glanced round at the crowd which at his words ha 
pressed even closer. He saw a face here and there in the crowd and 
recognised their owners; he remembered the occasions when h 
had been more than usually hard in his tax-gathering, When perhap 
he had not been quite just in his assessment of how much tax shoul 
be paid on a load of oranges coming into the town. His conscien 
was stricken and he promised there and then if ever he had defraud 
any man he would make restitution as the Law demanded; he woul 
do more than that, he would restore it fourfold. 


The mummurers and grumblers in the crowd were silenced 
Jesus’s action had once again been justified. Zacheus, sinner an 
renegade Jew that he was, had not forfeited his right to the promis 
made to Abraham; in receiving Jesus and His teaching he h 
welcomed the one in whom the promise made to Abraham i 
fulfilled. 


Book Reviews 


WELLSPRINGS OF THE FaiTH. By Most Rev. J. C. McQuaid, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin, Primate of Ireland. Clonmore and Reynolds. 18/-. 

IN the Preface, to this volume of Pastoral Letters and Addresses, the Literary 

Editor states that an approach to the author (‘‘not without reluctance on the 

part of the author’) was made to have them printed in book form. This ex- 

pressed ‘‘the desires of many persons in the English-speaking world.” 


This was indeed a fortunate and beneficial approach. The absence of Faith 
and of a supernatural outlook on life is one of the big tragedies of the modern 
world. Whilst, on the one hand, atheistic communism has as its avowed, brutal 
aim to uproot the notion of God, sin and the mysteries of religion, on the other 

side we have materialism and indifference which pays now and again a lip 
service to a Supreme Being. 


The title of this book has been most aptly chosen. We have the great, funda- 
mental truths of Faith expounded and at the same time the dangers to Faith. 


These Pastorals and Addresses are based on a sound, lucid theology well 
supported by the Gospels and Epistles, the Councils of the Church, the Encycli- 
cals of the Popes of this present century, as well as references to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. They are scholarly without being “‘academic,”’ written in a delightful 
literary style that is persuasive, cogent and pleasant to read and digest. 


The marginal headings are a great incentive to understand the matter under 
exposition as they give the kernel. 

_ The first Section—‘Faith,” the “Fall and Redemption,” “Atonement,” 
\“Suffering in the Christian Life,” the “Law of Self-Denial.”’ 

Then the great means to sustain the Faith—‘‘Worship of the Church,” 
“Prayer,” ‘‘The Mass,” “The Blessed Eucharist,” ‘Sorrow and Sin,’ “‘Death 
and our Judgment.” There is a splendid analysis and synthesis of Our Lady’s 
favourite devotion—the Rosary. 

If we may be pardoned for mentioning one outstanding address. It is ‘‘The 
Influence of Europe on Australia.” 

This book should appeal not only at home but in America, Australia and 
across the water. Clonmore and Reynolds deserve congratulations for the 
general format of the volume. 
‘ RAYMOND Murpny, O.P. 
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Tue Cuoice or Gop, By Dom Hubert Van Zeller. Burns and Oates. Pp. 211. 
12/6. 

A CERTAIN popularisation of spirituality is not without its advocates, both lay 
and clerical, and “popular”? works have now become the accepted form of 
presentation. The unwilling reader must be coaxed into a position of acceptance 
almost unknowingly. Here is a book that is distinctive—its author seems 
determined to have it accepted as decidedly “unpopular.” It is intended for 
ordinary people to read and is not just one more spiritual compendium for the 
delectation of theologians. | 

: 


It is always a difficult task to review a book of this kind. To regard it as easy 
is of course to neglect that personal and subjective impact which the author 
must make if he is to succeed, The reviewer can speak only of his own impres- 
sions and perhaps do little more than hazard a guess as to how far the spiritual 
gleanings will fulfil the needs of others. The Choice of God, this most recent 
work from the experienced pen of Dom Hubert Van Zeller, will undoubtedly 
stir up the conscience of the reader, which one gathers is precisely what the 
author wishes to do, With simplicity and honesty we are told many things that 
we have known for a very long time, but which have somehow to be lived 
through again in a spirit of conviction and self-examination. This self-examina- 
tion, under any aspect, is always a salutary thing, but when it is done in accor 
dance with the precepts of the Gospels it becomes an essential of Christia 
perfection. The author offers us plenty of scope for a spiritual journey that i 
long, at times embarrassing, but never tedious. 


It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the majority of spiritual writer: 
would have us believe that individual paths to perfection are as numerous an 
as varied as individuals themselves. This conception undoubtedly upholds th 
characteristic freedom inherent in the Christian way of life and may be con 
sidered as the traditional approach to the vexed question of perfection. Th 
discerning reader of this book will gather that the author regards this as a 
emphasis which time has allowed to become misplaced. The Choice of G 
conveys the impression that much of the spiritual softness evident nowaday: 
is due to this overstressing of the individual’s part in the choice of a suitabl 
way of perfection. The choice of God is severely limited and the Gospel pa 
whilst being straight, is also narrow. Here we are shown how our perfectio 
consists not primarily in what we choose to do ourselves, but in what we allo 
God to do in us, One cannot help feeling that the greater saints would bea 
this out and in pointing to their own lives would convince us that there wa 
nothing soft or easy in being ‘‘as clay in the potter’s hand.” 


The ultimate criterion by which a book of this kind is to be judged is that 
communication: until at least one other person can realise within himself t 
deep conviction which it was in the writer’s mind to express when he set 
words down, there can be no sense of achievement and what is written is 
more than a personal diary with little or no originality. Dom Hubert Van Zell 
is too experienced in spiritual guidance to fail in this primary essential a 
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his latest book will surely find a sympathetic response on the part of his readers. 
Most of us are by now familiar with his forthright style; a style that is direct 
and never disjointed and never fails to convey the thought, or rather the repri- 
mand, which is intended. The softness characteristic of spiritual writings of the 
present day is swept aside and the whole book reveals a quality very rare in 
spiritual literature. It combines the boldness needed for effective spiritual 
guidance with a practical realism that rises far above any pessimistic obsession 
inspired by original sin. In spite of its harshness it gives a comforting reassur- 
ance that all our efforts towards perfection will receive their due reward. If 
there is one lesson more than another that we will learn it is this—that the 
path to perfection, shorn of its academic frills, is not an easy one. We have 
never imagined that it was, though it seems that many of us need a frequent 
reminder! 

FInBAR M. KELLY, O.P. 


SPIRIT OF Joy. By Henry Albiol. Edited and translated by B. T. Buckley, C.M. 
Dublin: Clonmore and Rynolds. 1956. Pp. 173. 10/6. 

[His is the type of book that the average Catholic needs in modern times. Its 

contents are fifty short essays on a wonderful selection of spiritual topics. 

avery one of them contains thought provoking and very practical reflections 

Which might usefully serve as subjects for meditation. 


The dominant theme is that of joy: messengers of joy, sources of joy, joy in 
idversity, fruits of joy are the four headings under which the reflections are 
lassed. It would be impossible in the space of a short review to enumerate or 
ven to give an adequate idea of all the topics treated. Silence, solitude, science 
ind poetry are some of those classed as messengers of joy; the sources include 
wrayer, the sacraments, redemption and spiritual direction; the fruits are such 
hings as courtesy, obedience, the religious state and martyrdom. 


If any particular group is to be singled out as meriting special mention it is 
urely that dealing with joy in adversity. Here Father Albiol shows how all 
rials and difficulties can be occasions of joy to those who consider them from 
xod’s point of view. Remorse, sickness, temptation, discouragement, spiritual 
iridity, even the thought of hell, all have their bright side and are blessings in 
lisguise. 


The author himself describes his work as “stray notes, written without plan 
ind at odd moments—besides the window of a railway carriage, in the bunk 
Mf a boat, in a waiting room, during hours of insomnia, in the most varied 
ircumstances of time and place.” That they do not appear as such is due to 
ather Buckley who collected them from the many Spanish magazines in which 

ey were originally published. To him therefore our thanks are due for a most 

eful book which! can be read through with great profit, but which can with 
qual profit be opened and begun at odd moments on any page, indeed at any 
aragraph, for every one of them is stiumulating by itself. 

THomas Ryan, O.P, 
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Curist, OuR LADY AND THE CuurcH. A Study in Eirenic Theology. By Yves 

M-J. Congar, O.P. Translated with an Introduction by Henry St. ina 

O.P. Longmans, London. 1957. 8/6. 
Tue politically observant are astounded at the tempo of the current sive 
towards a United States of Europe. Thanks to the clear-sightedness and sagacity 
shewn by a few men in by-passing the myriad minor obstacles arising fro 
national traits, whilst erecting an agreed framework of fundamentals withi 
which the lesser issues can be tackled piecemeal at convenience, Western Europe: 
has set in motion a process that may quickly achieve a revolution of enormous 
value. Less widely observed, another unifying process which may eventually, 
bear on the political one even to the point, perhaps, of mutual integration, is 
forging ahead apace. This is the movement towards Christian unity. I do not 
say Ecumenical Movement, even though on the surface that is almost the onl 
one significantly apparent, for the reason that the very progress of unification 
amongst the non-Catholics is in fact a drawing nearer of all Christianity. Th 
sincere quest for the truth that sets free has already shewn the ecumenicis 
that the boundary lines of the differing Churches are not ones of doctrine 
Agreément on doctrinal principles therefore affords that structural framewor 
within which sectarian vagaries may be gradually smoothed out. But no advan 
in establishing and clarifying the truth can occur which is not, consciously 0 
unwittingly, an approach to oneness of thought with the Church in whic 
reposes the deposit of truth. It may well be, therefore, that a brief span of yea 
may find a unified non-Catholic Christianity which, aware at last that thi 
Church they seek is already in their midst, will be earnestly swopping ided 
with the Catholic Church in view of clearing up the divisive enigmas. : 


But that very real likelihood need give no smug assurance to our theologiar 
that all they need to do is to dust up their apologetics and sally forth seekin 
questions. Their truths they must thoroughly know, of course; but the texiy 
book approach they must just as thoroughly ‘“‘disremember.”’ Even as a comme 
currency is sure to follow on the Common Market, so too a common doctri 
currency will be needed amongst the eirenical collaborators. (It is high ti 
that both sides should cease from referring to ‘“‘opponents’”’ and “‘interneciy” 
disputes.”) Such an entry of the Catholic Church into the Ecumenical Mowe 
ment—and even so informed an observer as Gustave Thils sees no reason 
gainsay its likelinood—will involve a period of severe suffering for all coll 
cerned. It is inevitable that the Catholic Church’s absolute inability to yield | 
any way on principles will lead to accusations, genuinely believed, of Mo 
tovian vetoism, of exasperating intransigence. Acute sensitiveness and ff 
judgment will be needed in the Catholic spokesmen if the framework of princip) 
is to be expeditiously erected. i 
7 | 

It is precisely in this strategic sphere that Father Congar shines as a mas 
and his book as a masterpiece. In the words of the Introduction, it “is a mo} 
of the right approach and the right technique of language in eirenic theolog 
writing.”’ To Catholic and Protestant alike, and it is addressed to both, it 
come as a shock. The Catholic theologian’s first reaction will probably bef} 
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wonder whether such apparently banal concepts so mildly expressed could 
possibly mean much to a non-Catholic. But there is here something much more 
effective than an imposing array of doctrine: here is a substantial discussion of 
Catholic truths in Protestant language, a solid groundwork on which to build 
an edifice which both may find is home. The Protestant’s shock will come from 
seeing so sincerely sympathetic a contrast to his preconceived picture of Catholic 
dogmatism; from finding, in fact, that he might easily, along these lines, begin 
speaking Catholic dogma as if he had always done so. He will also be surprised 
‘at.the unique encounter with a Catholic theologian holding up certain Catholic 
theological writings to the test of the definition of the Council of Chalcedon— 
one of the six early Church Councils that most Protestants accept as genuine— 
and finding them tendentious. This occupies Father Congar in the whole of 
the second part of the book. Many Protestants may realise here for the first 
time that the principles of theology are not identified in the Catholic mind with 
the writings of every single theologian, any more than salvation is with devotion 
to St. Anthony. j 


Father Congar’s primary achieyement therefore is not so much the matter 
of the book as its expression. But his work is simultaneously the unfolding of 
an original approach. In the first part, Catholic and Protestant positions on 
the Church, Our Lady and Christ are juxtaposed. Just as it was really a Man 
‘who wrought our salvation by offering his passion to God, so too Our Lady, 
through whom he came to us (piercing as he did so the impenetrable void of 
‘divine transcendance that so occupies Protestant thought) has a real part in the 
saving work, and so too has the visible Church as the channel of grace and 
\truth. For Protestants, on the other hand, neither a visible Church, nor Our 
Lady nor Christ’s humanity intervenes between God and the individual soul. 
Father Congar writes placidly, with an exquisite feeling for the Protestant 
‘mentality. He brings out clearly the great point of disagreement in this question: 
the extent of human co-operation in the work of salvation. His idea is to shew 
ow, on the one hand, the faith of Chalcedon requires the Catholic positions, 
and how, on the other, the Protestant theology deflects from it. I think the 
book’s one weakness lies in this section. For it is solely in the third chapter, 
in the case of Christ’s own humanity, that he establishes any logical connection 
with Chalcedon. There is an unbridged gap between the prefixed formula of 
Chalcedon and the section on Christ. Had the order of the three chapters of this 
part been inverted, the non-Catholic reader would more easily see the line of 
hought. It is a pity this admirable little book should labour under a defect 
‘bearing on its very raison d’étre. The second part contains a wealth of clear 
‘theological thinking very successfully conveyed. 


The translator has not merely so rendered the book that it reads like an 
Original English composition, but he has also judiciously re-written several 
‘sections (notably that on papal encyclicals), and added a few useful inter- 
‘oolations. The notes are adapted to an English reader’s needs and the text 
Yourged of some names. This version, however, is not always either as fluid or 
clear as the French text (e.g. the final paragraph of p. 13). I presume that 
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“state of grace’ on p. 6 was intended to read “grace of state” (charismes). 
Finally, the advisability of using the Knox translation of Scripture in such < 
work is surely questionable; but the citation now of the Douay, now of Knox 
between the covers of one book is always most jarring. 

IGNATIUS M. CANDON, OP 


BRIDEGROOM AND BripeE. By Ronald Knox. Sheed and Ward, London an¢ 
New York. Pp. 104. 8/6. i 

J oOpENED this book with the misgivings of an ordinary preacher who does no 
always see why extraordinary preachers should publish their sermons. I said te 
myself: “‘what a pity! Monsignor Knox is publishing too much.” It was har« 
to believe that twenty-four short sermons preached at weddings would make 
interesting reading. Yet as I read them, I was captivated by the skill and ingenuit 
of the preacher. Monsignor Knox humbly agrees in his preface with an imaginar 
critic who says that the author has merely rung the changes on a set of common 
place truths. But that’s just every preacher’s headache; how to say the old thing 
in a fresh and striking manner. 
The virtues of married people belong so much to all Christians that this boo 

is not limited in its appeal. For instance, there is what we can learn from lover 
in the season of their love’s flowering. In the True Vision there is a chapter f 
take the cynical smirk from our souls. We are asked to look at human na 
and see it as God sees it, to see the world as lovers see it on the day when eve 
the taxidriver seems to be a flunkey clad in damask. 


How simply the great scholar explains the first words addressed to the new! 
wedded couple: ‘‘Perfect thy own achievement in us, from thy holy temple | 
Jerusalem.’ There is always the light touch which a wedding demands, 
succinctness and brevity so wisely counselled by the Earl Marshal of Englan 
Yet none of these sermons is a game of words; there is always the serious ide 
Once I saw the scholar peering absent-mindedly at the couple, when speaki 
of the harmony of heaven as a model for us earthly citizens, he said: “type 2 
antitype implement each other.’’ But that, once in a book of sermons preach 
early in the morning by a man who might have been studying tomes on ft 
parables late the night before, is surely a pardonable slip; maybe in time to com 
it will be a clue to the identity and character of the author. 


This is a lovely book which captures the essential joy of the bridegroom a 
bride and weaves it into words. i 
JEROME TONER, © 


